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Counseling and health services 
to host open house Sep. 19 


by Anne Marie Forlini 

“Make your own sundae on a Tuesday” 
is the theme for the open house sponsored 
by health services and the counseling 
department. The open house will be Tues- 
day, Sept. 19 from 3 to 5 p.m. in the recep- 
tion area between health services and the 
counseling department located in the lower 
level of Mary Josita Hall. 

This is the first open house that the 
departments have had. The idea was 
brought together by Julie Hemmer, cam- 
pus nurse, and S. Virginia Spiegel, BVM, 
campus counselor. 

“The open house is to let traditional and 
non-traditional students, faculty and staff 
know where our services are located and 
what we offer,” said Hemmer. “This open 
house lets everyone get acquainted with 
Spiegel and | and to know what services 
we offer.” 

They offer help for students who are sick 
or need counseling. They also have stress 
tapes that may be checked out overnight 


and equipment to check blood pressure or 
weight. Posters and pamphlets offer infor- 
mation to those who have questions, but 
Hemmer and Spiegel encourage anyone 
with a question to stop by and talk with 
either of them personally. 

Even though health services is not as 
centrally located as they would like, Hem- 
mer said the move a year and a half ago 
from room 216 in Mary Benedict Hall to 
Mary Josita has helped them. Hemmer 
said students didn’t like the idea of having 
to go into MBH to see the nurse or 
counselor. 

However, she said most non-traditional 
and off-campus students are only familiar 
with Catherine Byrne Hall and the Wahlert 
Atrium. ‘‘I’ve had to meet students in the 
Atrium because they didn’t know where our 
facilities were located.” 

The Student Health Advisory Committee 
(S.H.A.C.), a student group designed to 
help health services disperse health- 
related ideas, will help with the open house. 


S.H.A.C.’s first meeting was Aug. 29. Ac- 
tivities for the semester and student ideas 
were discussed at the meeting. 

The committee chose four activities to 
plan for the first semester. These activities 
were a hug day, a calorie count of cafeteria 
food, a walk or run and an all-night pizza 
and video party. 

Last year’s success with Hug Day and 
the walk or run prompted the students to 
vote them in again this semester. Students 
in S.H.A.C. divided into committees to 
head the projects and chose a chairperson. 

While visiting the open house, all 
students will have the opportunity to join 
S.H.A.C. and one of the four committees. 
There will also be a sign-up sheet for 
groups to go walking, running and jogging. 

Other ideas suggested for second 
semester are self-esteem groups, a 
scavenger hunt, fitness groups and fun- 
game days. 

Schedules for S.H.A.C. meetings are 
posted outside of Health Services. 


Mary Fran Hall revitalized 


by Nancy Fox and 
Connie Balius-Haakinson 

The legendary Mary Frances Hall is alive 
again, donning new decor and accom- 
modating 40 students. 

The hall closed in 1987 due to low enroll- 
ment, but this year's increase in students 
forced the doors to be opened. The dor- 
mitory is restricted to juniors and seniors, 
and each student has a private room with 
a sink. 

Patti Hunter, residence director for Mary 
Fran, said the size of rooms and the fact 
that most upper classmen don’t want room- 


mates led to the single-room accom- 
modation. 


Each of the three floors being used has 
a lounge with a stove and refrigerator. The 
building is equipped with laundry facilities, 
a formal lounge, a T.V. lounge, a study 
lounge and a kitchen. 

There's always someone in the T.V. 
lounge and kitchen, just like at home,” 
Hunter said. 

Just like most old homes, Mary Fran has 
an interesting history. The building was 
named for Clarke’s founder, Mary Frances 
Clarke. In 1923, the ground was broke for 
the building, and throughout the years, 
rumors have circulated the campus calling 
the hall haunted. 


geet years it has been claimed that a stu- 
of tea suicide on the fourth floor 
vhs uilding, staining the floor. It became 
‘igor Nas the red wing because the entire 
Was painted red to cover the stains. 
eel Students have recounted erie ex- 
str ces, from windows opening to 
ange noises. 
a pay to these stories, Karen Otting, 
rift resident, said that the hall is not 
casera, It's nice to have an upper 
Th an dorm,'’ Otting said. 
oak: Interior of the building has also 
ved a face lift to hide its age. ‘I’m hap- 
Py with the renovations," Otting said. 
ats reed the entire building,’ said 
fisors unt, physical plant director. The 
34 and woodwork have also been sand- 
and revarnished. 


Andy Haas, a junior resident, ap- 
preciates the ‘family atmosphere.’’ Not on- 


ly has the building been restored, but it’s 
home again. 


a ane Te 


Haunted or not, students are begining to reoccupy Mary Frances Hall, Clarke’s 
oldest dormitory, after its two-year closure. (Photo by Vanessa Van Fleet) 


Admissions 
to push for 
enroliment 

increases 


by Christen Sadowski 

The beginning of the academic year is 
a time of transition for everyone. This year 
the admissions office is encountering and 
adapting to a number of changes. These 
changes are reflected in the staff itself, as 
well as in the number of students enrolled. 

Changes in the staff include promotions 
for both Bobbe Ames, vice president for 
enrollment, and Kay Peterson, associate 
director of admissions. Additions in the 
staff include two recent Clarke graduates, 
Ann Steer and Tracy Virgil, as admission 
representatives, along with Jeff Pappas. 
Dan Colbert is continuing as the admis- 
sions and athletic recruiter. 

“| am super excited about the new 
representatives,” said Ames,‘'They are 
well trained and have a good look about 
them.” 

The staff is directly responsible for the 
increase in enrollment this year. The total 
freshmen count and minority student count 
is up this year from last year. The total full- 
time student count is up five percent while 
the total enrollment of the college is up two 
percent. The number of students living in 
the residence halls also increased this year 
by 13 percent. Ames feels the increases 
have ‘‘a very positive effect on the cam- 
pus.” 

Admissions concetrated their efforts last 
year to target the Chicago-area students, 
up 33 percent. The effort to target this area 
will continue this year with the presence of 
two Chicago-area representatives. 

Ames credits this year’s increase 
primarily to the growth of the athletic pro- 
gram. ‘‘Athletics is the major reason for this 
year’s increase. The students are of all 
races and are students as well as 
athletes,’’ she said. ‘‘The athletes are ex- 
cited about our programs; if enthusiasm 
has anything to do with it, they'll do just 
fine.” 

The national coverage for the next 
academic year has already begun. “We 
have already received applications and had 
student visits for next year,” she said. It is 
the goal of the staff this year to attract more 
of its applicants. ‘‘In the past, admissions 
has attracted a number of applicants that 
applied to a number of different schools. 
We need to work to get more of those ap- 
plicants here. We need and want to do bet- 
ter.” 

The push for next year began this sum- 
mer with an open house. Approximately 40 
students attended, four of which have 
already applied. 

This year, prospective students will 
receive a new ‘First Look” brochure. It has 
been revised and will be sent out to 25,000 
prospective students within the next cou- 
ple of weeks. 

Also in effect this summer was an admis- 
sions telemarketing system headed by 
junior Erin Lawler as a co-operative educa- 
(continued on page 4 


‘Courier’ wins 
highest rating 
for Spring ’89 


The Courier received the honor 
rating of All American in the National 
Critical Service of the National 
Scholastic Press Association for the 
1989 spring semester. 

The student-produced publication 
received five marks of distinction 
from the Associated Collegiate Press 
in the areas of coverage and content, 
writing and editing, design, opinion 
content and photography, art and 
graphics. 

The association judge summariz- 
ed the evaluation by saying,"This 
small publication makes a big state- 
ment by immediate eye-appeal—the 
result of flawless, sharp and clear 
typesetting, headlining and artistical- 
ly superior format. The photography 
is always clear and well balanced.” 
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Rock lyrics defended 


by Nancy Fox 

In the last decade there has been 
a rash of lawsuits against rock musi- 
cians. Parents, politicians and greedy 
opportunists challenge the First Am- 
mendment right to freedom of expres- 
sion by clammoring for the censoring 
of rock-and-roll lyrics. 

One of the most famous examples 
of this is the boy in California who 
shot himself while listening to Ozzy 
Osbourne. The boy’s parents im- 
mediately blamed Osbourne and 
sued both the artist and CBS Records 
for ‘‘encouraging”’ their son to com- ° 
mit suicide. The case was dismissed. 

Similarly, two teenage boys in 
Nevada killed themselves after listen- 
ing to Judas’ Priests’ album, ‘'Stain- . 
ed Glass.”’ In the subsequent lawsuit, 
the parents accused the band of 
employing subliminal messages and 
hypnotic effects that could cause em- - 
motionally unstable children to com- 
mit suicide. 

Though teenagers are more in- 
fluenced by peer pressure than any 
other age group, censorship won't 
stop suicide. If it could, shouldn't 
Shakespeare be banned from the 
school system? After all, Romeo and 
Juliet, both teenagers, killed 
themselves. 

A boy at my high school killed 
himself by carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. One week later a boy at our rival 
schoo! did the same. How could cen- 
sorship have saved them? 

The point is, if someone is suicidal, 
it doesn’t matter if they like Motley 
Crue or Mozart. It just happens that 
most American teenagers listen to 
rock and roll. 

Besides, it is ridiculous to believe 
any band would want to kill its fans. 
Fans buy albums and concert tickets, 
which is how rock musicians make 
money. 


However, bereaved parents aren de 
the only people attacking rock 
groups. A mother in California com- 
plained to the attorney general's 
consumer affairs department when 
she discovered her 11-year-old son 
had an album by the Dead Kennedys, 
which contained a poster depicting 
dismembered sexual organs. The 
department filed charges against the 
band. 

Fortunately for the Dead Kennedys, 
their album bore the following warn- 
ing: ‘The foldout of this album con- 
tains a work of art by H.R. Giger that 
some people may find shocking, 
repulsive or offensive. Life can 
sometimes be that way.”’ The case 
was dismissed. : 

Even more ridiculous is the lawsuit 
filed against the band Aerosmith by 
a woman in New York who was pun- 
ched in the face during the group’s 
1986 concert in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Because the concert was pro- 
moting the album ‘‘My Fist, Your 
Face,” she decided to sue everyone; 
Aerosmith, Warner Brothers’ 
Records, Madison Square Garden, 
the concert producer and the ticket 
sales company. Never mind finding 
the individual that punched her. She 
has a shot at getting millions of 
dollars. 

| believe that individuals, including 
teenagers, are responsible for their 
own actions, Blaming a non-coersive, 
external influence such as rock and 
roll is merely a cop-out from respon- 
sibility. Some people may allow music 
to dictate their actions, but the music 
doesn't force them to do anything. 

lf parents want to censor what 
music their children listen to, they 
should do it within the home, not the 
court system. That is their right and 
responsibility, not the musician’s. 


Schilling returns as new IRC director 


by Angela Haggas 

The instructional resource center, 
located on the second floor of the library, 
is headed by a new director and available 
to all education majors and faculty 
memebers. 

Inga Schilling was appointed director of 
the IRC this fall. She had previously been 
the assistant director of continuing educa- 
tion and the coordinator of adult services. 
Schilling became the president of the lowa 
Association for Retarded Citizens in 1986, 
while teaching education part-time at 
Clarke. 

Schilling, who is assisted by Meko 
Lovick, orders and purchases new 
teaching materials for the IRC. There is a 
constant influx of new materials. 

“As the quality of the materials improve; 
they get more expensive," she said. ‘‘] am 
always looking for free materials, but com- 
panies are more and more reluctant to pro- 
vide them.” 

Teaching sets are becoming more 
popular in the IRC. These sets consist of 
the student's textbook, the teacher's edi- 
tion of the book, workbooks, worksheets, 
tests and materials that provide hands-on 
experience for the students. 

There are also catalogs and other 
materials that education students may use. 
Students are encouraged to order 
materials of their own through the catalogs: 

The IRC has an area specifically design- 
ed to help education majors and faculty 
members make their classrooms more at- 
tractive. It contains ideas for bulletin boards 
and posters used to decorate aclassroom. 

Most of the materials in the IRC are 
airected toward elementary education, but 
it has some special education materials as 
well. Most secondary education materials 
can be found at the Loras’ Instructional 
Resource Center. 


The IRC was originally located in 
Catherine Byrne Hall, but was moved when 
the new library was constructed, The 
center is open the same hours as the 
library and IRC materials may be checked 
out through the library like books and other 
reference materials. 


New ASC computers 
available to everyone 


by Pete Pearson 

The Clarke College Academic Support 
Center, located on the second floor of the 
library, has added four Macintosh Plus 
computers and made the two Macintosh II 
sel ia an Peal see last semester, 
available for use by all Clar 
fnilie y ke students and 

“‘Last semester the two Macintosh ll 
crf eae otal pal to the art majors,’’ 
said Bernadette Martin, t i 
heel 5 ‘emporary director 

The Center has a total of 16 c 
The addition of the six computars' warneee 
more student availability. All of the com- 
puters in the ASC are compatable with the 
file server and the printers. 

Student tutors are available to aide peo- 
ple using the computers. This semester, 
the ASC student helpers are: Rebecca 
Evans, Jamie Habel, Lois Kuhn Greg 
Mulert, Alan Schmitz and Aliston Thomas 

‘The primary goal of the ASC is to serve 
the students and faculty toward a 
mathematic background, as well as the 
ee of general writing skills," Martin 
said, 

Students can sign up one week in ad- 
vance to reserve time in the ASC. To 
reserve time, the student must present a 
Clarke identification card. 
mone 's open the same hours as the 


Course 


9:20 committee 


plans variety of activities 


by Wayne Glenn 


Course 9:20 is a series of activities that 


every Wednesday at 9:20 
ae. Fer eaitem i usually in the Clarke 
Union, but this may vary depending on the 
Be wurpiias of Course 9:20 is to get 
students to participate in activities other 
than studying. The activities vary from 
games and movies to live entertainment. 
For those who are new to the Clarke fami- 
ly, it is a great place to meet people and 
have fun at the same time. 

The committee of activities and events 
chairman, Lonny Behnke, put a lot of work 
into planning this year’s Course 9:20s. The 


agenda consists of activities such as Pic- 
tionary, bingo, euchre, bowling, golf, the 
roommate game and Win, Lose or Draw, 
There will also be a variety of games where 
the classes can compete against one 
er. 

a Course 9:20 is designed for the en- 
joyment of Clarke students, but without par- 
ticipation this goal cannot be obtained. 
Behnke said he and his staff were disap- 
pointed that only five people attended the 
first 9:20 of the year. The poor turnout may 
have been due to the lack of knowledge of 
Course 9:20. 

For further information about Course 
9:20, contact Lonny Behnke, extention 741. 


Clarke boycotts grapes 
to help migrant workers 


by Kathleen King 
“Each time a man or a woman stands 
up for justice the heavens sing and the 
world rejoices.” 
—Cesar Chavez, president of the 
United Farm Workers of America 


Chavez conveyed this message 
throughout the early 1970's. Today his call 
for justice is being revitalized in towns 
across America. Recently, through efforts 
of Phoenix, Clarke College has heeded the 
message of Chavez by joining in the boycott 
of California table grapes. It is a decision 
that the entire student body should applaud. 

After discussing the grape boycott with 
several Clarke students last year, | realiz- 
ed that most members of the Clarke com- 
munity had only a limited understanding of 
the boycott. 

The movement, which began over three 
years ago, has been appropriately called 
the ‘‘Wrath of Grapes” boycott. Just as 
John Steinbeck’s famous novel concen- 
trated on the plight of the California farm 
worker, so does this campaign. However, 
a more deadly factor has since come into 
play—pesticides. 

Thus the campaign, now in its fifth year, 
is dealing with a life or death situation. 
The boycott has a three-fold purpose. 
The first is to bring about a ban on the five 
most dangerous pesticides used in grow- 
ing grapes today. They are: Captan, 
Parathion, Phosdin, Dinoseb and Methyl 
Bromide. All of these pesticides are known 
to cause illness, birth defects, cancer and 
even death. It is estimated that 300,000 
farm workers will feel the effects of these 
pesticides every year and that a number of 
consumers will also be affected. 

Many Americans feel that the issue of 
pesticides is being blown out of Proportion 
and that pesticides are not really that harm- 
ful. This is both a naive and deadly attitude. 

In May 1987 Environmental protection 
Pi Stated, ‘Pesticides are not 

é ey are produc ifi 
because they ae ate, ed specifically 
esticides used today are stro 
ever. Most are olkbased and eer ae 
They cannot be washed off, The dangers 
Posed affect both the farm w ;, 


to establish Fait ; 
Today, the farm jut" collective bargaining, 


f California are 


agribusiness and chemical corporations. 

The roots of the struggle lie in economics. 
A boycott will force the agribusinessmen to 
the bargaining table. 


The question still remains: Can the 
boycott work? | believe, along with millions 
of others, that it can. | believe that it can 
because | saw what happened in the 
1970's. At that time Chavez led a similar 
grape boycott that transformed the simple 
act of buying grapes into a powertul, effec- 
tive force against poverty and injustice. As 
a result of that boycott, UFW was recogniz- 
ed and workers were given basic rights they 
had previously been denied. 


Out of a later boycott, pesticides such as 
DDT were banned. The power of the 
boycott is in the hands of the consumer. 

In order for the ‘‘Wrath of Grapes”’ to be 
Successful, pressure must be applied to the 
“establishment.’’ The power of this 
pressure depends on us, the consumers. 

Clarke College has taken the first step. 
As a member of the Clarke Community, | af- 
firm the college’s decision. 
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Former Radio Lebanon Director 


Announcements, Byiess, & Coming Events 


Housing Now is holding a march against 
homelessness in Washington, D.C. on Oc- 
tober 7. Anyone interested in joining the 
Dubuque group may contact Tom Howe at 
§§8-2698. 

abe 

The presidents of the Tri-Colleges adopted 
a new logo to use in all joint programs. The 
logo, three leaves connected to one stem and 
surrounded by the names of the colleges, 
will be used on future joint course schedules 
and on the Tri-College vans. 

abe 

Clarke is offering a word-processing 
course for one credit hour on Tuesday even- 
ings from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., Sept. 26 to Oct. 
17. Call 588-6354 to register. 

abe 

CSA is sponsoring a magic show by Bob 
Borgia at 8 p.m. in the music hall on Mon- 
day. Sept. 18. 

abe 

Deadline for entries in the National Col- 
lege Poetry Contest is Oct. 31. Cash prizes 
will be awarded for the top five poems. For 
more information send a stamped envelope 
to: International Publications, P.O. Box 
44044-L, Los Angeles, Ca. 90044. 

abe 

Deadline for the American Poetry 
Association’s nationwide contest is Dec. 31. 
Prizes will be given to 152 winners. To 
enter, send up to six poems, each 20 lines 
or less, to: American Poetry Association, 
Dept. CT-70, 250-A Potrero St., P.O. Box 
1803, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95061-1803. 

abe 

The Wahlert Atrium was featured on the 
cover of the Summer 1989 issue of Building 
Profit trade magazine. The Atrium and its 
building project were the subjects of a seven 


page story in the magazine. 

The Atrium was also the subject of a six- 
page cover story in the August 1988 issue 
of Building Design and Construction trade 
magazine, 

abe 

Plans for Peace with Justice Weck, Oct. 
21-27, are in progress. To join the Pheonix 
group or for more information, call Fran- 
cine Banwarth at x364 or Mary Detert at 
x453. 

abe 

The first meeting of the Teachers for 
Catholic Schools (TCS) will be Sunday, Oct. 
1, at 7 p.m. in the Campus Ministry Center. 
For more information call S. Mary Angela 
Buser at x311. 

abe 

Clarke is offering workshops on stress and 
time management, Sept. 20 and 27, from 
6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. The cost is $50. To 
register call the Office of Continuing Educa- 
tion at 588-6354. 


abe 
Clarke has been selected to participate in 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation’s 1989-90 
“*Teaching Excellence and Campus Leader- 
ship Award Program.’’ The school will 
receive a $2,000 grant. of which $1,000 will 
be awarded to the top educator on campus. 


abe 
The ‘‘Mexico: Paseo 1989”’ art exhibit 
will open on Sunday, Sept. 17 in the Quigley 
Gallery. A reception will be held from 2 
p.m. to 4 p.m. 
abe 
“Le Due,’* a synthesis of traditional and 
new flute and guitar music, will perform in 
the Atrium on Friday. Sept. 22 from 11:45 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Sinno joins Clarke staff 


by Connie Balius-Haakinson 

A vacation to the United States during 
the summer of 1988 became more than just 
a visit for Abdul Sinno and his family. Un- 
safe conditions in their homeland of 
Lebanon forced the family to remain in the 
states and begin anew. 

Sinno is now an assistant professor in 
the communication department at Clarke, 
joining the staff in August and adding 
diverse experience to the program. 


(Photo by Vanessa Van Fleet) 
Abdul Sinno 


Both admissions and music department 
employ their very own Jeff Pappas 


by Julie Klein 

Anyone wanting to get in touch with Jeff 
Pappas had better specify which Jeff Pap- 
pas, because Clarke has two of them; 
one in the music department and one in the 
admissions office. Both of these men are 
new to Clarke, and although both have the 
same name, they come from different 
backgrounds. 


One Jeff Pappas is the newest member 
of the music department. He was born and 
raised in Cincinnati, Ohio, where his 
mother still lives. His love of music began 
at an early age; at five he began to play the 
Piano. He was a sophomore in high school 
when he started singing, an activity that he 
continued through college. Pappas was ac- 
tively involved in the men’s glee club at the 
University of Illinois-Champaign and men’s 
‘ie ag have always held a fascination for 


“I love fullness of sound and the rich 
quality that men’s voices have,” he said. 
He has a bachelor of arts degree in vocal 
performance from Northern Kentucky 
University, a master’s degree in choral con- 
ducting from the University of Illinois- 
Champaign. 
eres busy teaching schedule includes 
with s in theory and conducting and work 
foimied: Clarke Singers and a recently 
hone group, the Chapel Singers. ‘I can 

Slly say that | enjoy teaching every 
Class that | have,” Pappas said. 


Despite his ibiliti 

Bee esponsibilities, Pappas 
maintains a : 

what he m sense of humor. When asked 


Ost wanted to bring to the music 
sdontment, he replied, ‘‘Tenors,” 
Sid ay : at he hopes to bring fresh ideas 
Appear lo the success that Clarke’s music 
that hie ent already enjoys. He believes 
Sotnbs peas Satisfaction as a teacher 
ait rom helping his students reach 
ere and become better people. 
Pe Stn s always a chance for failure,”’ 
why yor Which is OK, as long as you know 
we U failed. If we are afraid of failing we 
able never get anywhere. You have to be 
to come back and go at it again.” 


The other Jeff Pappas, Clarke’s newest 
admissions counselor, is originally from 
Milbury, Mass., where his parents still 
reside. He graduated from Brigham Young 
University in 1987 as a political science ma- 
jor with emphasis on both English literature 
and American history. After graduation 
Pappas worked as an aide at the House of 
Representatives in the Massachusetts 
legislature. 

After two years as a government aide, he 
realized he didn’t want to stay in Boston. 
“| didn’t think that politics would fill my 
needs,”’ he said. 

Some of his friends suggested that he 
would be good at helping others by becom- 
ing an admissions counselor for a college. 
Pappas is pleased that he ended up at 
Clarke. ‘I like the location. lowa is a 
beautiful state. But | wouldn’t have taken 


(Photo by Vanessa Van Fleet) 
Jeff Pappas 


the position if | didn’t think Clarke had 
something to offer. We have 100 percent 
financial support to fit students’ needs. The 
personal attention Clarke students receive 
from their professors can only add to 
academic excellence. Because Clarke is so 
small, a student can really influence and 
become a part of the college environment. 


Pappas, whose future plans include get- 
ting a master’s degree in education, 
stresses the importance of college educa- 
tion for a young person. ‘‘I think everyone 
should be able to attend college and that 
every student should have, as a primary 
motive, a desire to learn. College, too. will 
provide students the opportunity to be open 
to new ideas and to become acquainted 
with other students and faculty members 
from a variety of backgrounds.” 


‘Photo by Vanessa Van Fleet) 
Jeff Pappas 


A graduate of Lebanese University, Sin- 
no first came to the United States in 1975 
on a scholarship for outstanding perfor- 
mance. He attended the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison where he received 
a master’s degree and a doctorate in 
advertising and persuasion. Sinno’s educa- 
tional accomplishments served only as a 
prelude to a varied and distinguished 
career. 

Sinno returned to Beirut, Lebanon, in 
1982 and became an assistant professor 
at the School of Information and Documen- 
tation, Lebanese University. In 1983, while 
still teaching, Sinno acquired the position 
of director of Radio Lebanon, the only of- 
ficial Lebanon station that represents the 
government or legality. 


From 1985 to 1987, Sinno was the top 
consultant to the Minister of Information 
and Ministry of Information in Lebanon. 
During this time Sinno was also a computer 
consultant for several firms in Lebanon, 
and he established a computer curriculum 
for the Lebanese International School. 

As consultant to the Minister of Informa- 
tion, Sinno became endangered because 
of the political unrest within the country. ‘‘l 
did not respond to what the militia wanted. 
| responded to God and my conscience and 
the good of my country,” Sinno said. After 
a direct threat on his life, Sinno elected to 
resume his position at Lebanese 
University. 

While visiting his wife's parents in 
Athens, Ohio, in 1988, the situation in 
Lebanon collasped, making it impossible 
to return. After obtaining immigration 
status, Sinno sought to obtain a teaching 
position at a small college. 

“There is more freedom to do what you 
want and to develop courses on a small 
campus,” Sinno said. “‘It is more per- 
sonalized.” 


This semester Sinno is teaching dimen- 
sions of human communication in both the 
accelerated and traditional programs. He 
is also teaching advertising. Sinno’s reac- 
tion to his first weeks at Clarke is positive 

“It reinforces my first impression—a fami- 
ly relation exists here. | feel like a family 
member,’ Sinno said. ‘‘People are helpful 
and understanding, focusing on the com- 
mon points and forgetting all differences. 
| feel | could not have been treated better.” 

Sinno’s reaction to Dubuque is similar. 
“Contrary to publications | have read con- 
cerning discrimination, | feel differently. | 
haven't seen anything negative. The city 
is beautiful and safe,”’ he said. Sinno, his 
wife, Melissa, and their three sons live in 
the countryside near Dubuque. 


Sinno said there is not much difference 
between the United States and prewar 
Lebanon. ‘‘Lebanon was beautiful before 
the war. It had all kinds of culture. What 
| see in America, | have seen before in 
Lebanon,” he said. 

According to Sinno, at one time Lebanon 
had freedom of speech and communica- 
tion, but lacked the responsibility to main- 
tain and protect these rights from foreign 
interference. Because of the country’s 
leadership in communication, Lebanon 
was the link between East and West. “‘We 
opened our arms to everyone that wanted 
to come in ,” Sinno said. 


Sinno summarized the 14-year-old war 
in Lebanon as a fight for power and authori- 
ty by different countries that are 
represented by militias. “Lebanon was 
sold--every power paid money, provided 
propaganda and supplied arms to repre- 
sent foreign interests in the country,” he 
said. 

Sinno feels that the U.S. media focuses 
on the religious aspects of the war and not 
the true cause. 

“It is my belief that these militias are 
fighting for their own interests and not for 
the interest of the people,’ Sinno said. 
“True Lebanese have nothing to do with 
the war. Lebanon is fighting a war by pro- 
xy. It is a war by others on Lebanon land.” 


(continued on page 4) 


S. Virginia Spiegel join 


by Andrea Rafoth 

In an effort to maintain Christian ideals 
and to help students, S. Virginia Spiegel, 
BVM, has been hired as an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and counselor in the 
Personal Growth Center. 

Vice President of Student Affairs Jim 
Petty said Clarke wanted more than just a 
counseling center. Counseling centers are 
good and serve a purpose, but that is only 
part of the Personal Growth Center. 

Petty believes that Spiegel has broaden- 
ed the center and more people have been 
touched because of her. He attributes 
much of this growth to Spiegel’s personali- 
ty. ‘Clarke is very fortunate to have her. 
I think she’s terrific,’’ Petty said. 

The services provided at the center are 
a combination of personal and group 
therapy. Spiegel enjoys working with 
groups because, through problem discus- 
sions, new counseling programs are born. 
“We want input from students as to the 
kinds of programs that are needed...in a 
way, being preventative of other pro- 
blems,’’ she said. 

Spiegel is offering a program on role con- 
flict in October. Other possible programs 
include time management, relationships 
and group dynamics. 
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Some of the ways that these programs 
work are: offering extra support to students 
feeling anxious about leaving home, 
counseling those with problems within the 
family unit and helping non-traditional ag- 
ed students adjust to life-style changes, 
which may require family therapy. ; 

“The counseling we're equipped for is 
brief counseling, not long-term,” Spiegel 
said. For long-term counseling, she works 
as a referral service. ; 

Spiegel is quick to point out that this free 
service is available for everyone. Too often 
the non-traditional students think these ser- 
vices are only for those living on campus. 


Spiegel has first-hand knowledge of life 
on the Clarke campus, having received a 
degree in biology here in 1971. She taught 
in Wichita, Ks., until 1974 when she mov- 
ed closer to her hometown, Farley, lowa, 
to teach at Wahlert High School. 


While at Wahlert, Spiegel developed the 
Stop Teens On Drugs program (S.T.O.P.) 
for the Dubuque Community School 
system. She was awarded the ‘‘lowa 
Distinguished Teachers Award” in 1985 
and the ‘‘Outstanding Teaching Assistant 
Award” in 1989. 

During her years at Wahlert, Spiegel 


New employees welcomed 


by Nancy Fox 

There have been several changes and 
additions to Clarke's faculty and staff this 
summer. In administration, six people were 
promoted and one new position was filled. 
There are nine new faculty members and 
three new staff members. 


The administrators who received promo- 
tions are: Bobbe Ames, from director of 
enrollment to vice president for enrollment; 
Patti Hunter, from director of student ac- 
tivities to head resident and director of 
residence life and student activities; Mary 
Alice Muellerleile, from academic dean to 
vice president of academic affairs and 
academic dean; Kay Peterson, from assis- 
tant director to associate director of admis- 
sions; James Petty, from dean of students 
to vice president of student affairs; and S. 
Ann Siegrist, from associate professor of 
music to associate academic dean and 
director of continuing education. 


New to the administrative staff at Clarke 
is Olivia Archibald, director of the writing 
center. She was formerly coordinator of 
community education and community rela- 


tions for the Randolf County Schools in 
Elkins, W.V. 
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New donors: Bring this ad to our 
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The admissions staff gained three new 
representatives, including Jeffrey P. Pap- 
pas, Tracy Virgil and Ann Steer. 

The new faculty members are: Kent 
Anderson, assistant professor of 
philosophy; Christine Banholzer, assistant 
professor of drama and speech; Kay From- 
melt, instructor for the nursing department; 
Lynette Howe, instructor for the social work 
department; Joan Lickteig, associate pro- 
fessor of education; Jeffrey Pappas, in- 
structor for the music department; Abdul 
Karim Sinno, assistant professor of com- 
munications; Virginia Spiegel, assistant 
professor of psychology; and Thomas Tul- 
ly, instructor for the business department. 


Admissions... 


tion position. The office will be hiring 
students to work on reaching all prospec- 
tive students in the inquiry pool, which in- 
cludes 8,000 to 10,000 students. 


Clarke Admissions Student Team 
(CAST) members assist the admissions 
Staff with student visits. New members 
have been selected and have gone through 
an all-day orientation to assist them with 
all the details of the coming year. 

“It is hard to convey to CAST the thanks 


and appreciation for all they do,”” Ames 
said. 


The Clarke Ambassador Club is also 
pushing to recruit new students. The ad- 
missions staff is in need of more am- 
bassadors. The ambassadors give the 
names of prospective students to admis- 
sions and, if that student attends Clarke 
a monetary award is given to the 
ambassador. 


“Students are the best source of 
___ ot adver- 
tising; they sell the school. Prospective 
Students like talking to current college 
a because of their sincerity,” Ames 
said. 


As the people of Clarke enjoy their gr 
; rke ‘Ow: 
ing numbers, the admissions staff is ite 
ing on ways to attract even more 
for next year. rer 
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said. 
i ter's in 
Spiegel! received her mas 
enuncellty and human development from 
the University of lowa in 1981 and her doc- 
torate in 1989. While working on her hot 
torate, she trained for a year In the Marita 
and Family Therapy Clinic. ee 
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S. Pat Nolan, BVM, chair fo) 
department, said, ‘Ginnie has a good 
sense of balance in terms of helping others 
and doesn’t assume the role of savior. 


s teacher, counselor 


She’s collaborative—she will seek help to 
solve a problem and encourage Others to 
do the same.” 

Katie Fischer, associate faculty membe, 
at Wahlert, said, ‘“‘She’s a ball of energ 
| don’t think there is anything in which she 
isn't interested. The only thing that holds 
her back is time.” Fischer said that Spiegay 
is quick to sense what others are feelin 
and that she’s supportive and good in the 
teacher-couselor role. 

Any student interested in talking with 
Spiegel can call extension 571 or stop in 
at the Personal Growth Center in Ma 
Josita Hall from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Mon. 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 
and from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Wednesdays, 


Chi Chi Rodriguez promises 
to attend next year’s classic 


The Clarke College Celebrity Golf 
Classic took place on June 19,1989. 

Despite the fact that professional golfer 
and special guest, Chi Chi Rodriguez was 
unable to attend because of a back injury, 
Ed Colbert, athletic director, said the event 
was well run and successful. 

A cocktail party in the Wahlert Atrium 
began the tournament on Sunday, June 18. 
The following day, the Telegraph Herald 
sponsored a breakfast for the Classic, in 
which Dick Schultz, executive director of 
the NCAA,was the guest speaker. 

The purpose of the event was to raise 
support for Clarke’s athletic department. It 
took eight months to plan and cost $150 
per person to participate. 


Tee-off time was 11:30 a.m. 
The event ended with a cocktail hour, a 
dinner and a drawing for prizes donated by 


sad about my family and my country, but 
| am happy because I’m a believer,"’ he 
said. ‘Believers accept the bad as well as 
the good and they thank God either way.” 


Sinno feels comfortable at Clarke and is 
anxious to pursue his goals. ‘‘| would like 
to develop courses that pertain to media 
and technology and special application 
with computers in journalism,” he said, 


_ Mike Acton, chairman of the communica- 
tion department, is pleased to have Sinno 
on the staff. ‘‘For a small school to attract 
someone with his talent and background 
1S an amazing thing,"’ Acton said. ‘I also 
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local businesses. Among the prizes were 
a fur coat, a one-week vacation on the 
Virgin Islands, three credit hours at Clarke 
and $500 in jewelry. 


Rodriguez spoke by telephone from 
Florida to the 200 people at the dinner. He 
assured them that he would be in Dubu- 
que to perform trick shots at next year's 
Classic. 


“It'll be bigger and better next year,” 
said Colbert. 


Bob Peacock was chairperson of the 
events coordinating committee. Other com- 
mittee members were: Colbert, Bernie 
Geisler,Larry Herrig, Sonia Hickson, 
Margaret Kolck, Carol Lauritsen, S. 
Therese Mackin, Martha Milcarek, Gail 
Naughton, Frank O’Connor, Chuck 
Schrup, Dick Wertzberger and Bill 
Williamson. 


like his approach to teaching.” 

According to Sinno, his teaching 
philosophy is simplistic. He views educa- 
tion as a communicator, receiver and feed- 
back process. ‘‘l try to simplify issues and 
provoke learning by induction,”’ Sinno said. 
“I try to create a model of learning under 
low Pressure by teaching students to en- 
joy a subject for what it is and not to look 
at a subject as an obligation.” 

Sinno expressed his sentiments about 
Clarke by saying, ‘‘I would like to continue 
with .Clarke regardless of how stimulating 
the offers may be from other places. | won't 
be able to get better family.” 
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